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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I 

Should  it  be  aftced  by  what  authority  the  Bee  pre- 
iumes  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  this  Gallery,  he  will  an- 
fwer — that  the  criticifms  are  not  from  the  judgment  of  one 
individual,  but  of  a of felloe  labourers.  It  is  for  this 

reafon,  that  the  Bee  fpeaks  indifferently  in  the  lingular  or 
plural  number:  and,  though  fome  allowance  maybe  claimed 
for  inaccuracy  in  the  llyle  of  a w’ork  written  and  printed 
on  the  fpur  of  the  occalion,”  yet  the  judgment  has  been 
formed  at  leifure,  becaufe  the  Bee  has,  long  ago,  found 
admifiion  to  the  Eafels  of  the  refpeftive  Painters. 


INTRODUCTION, 

* 

Explaining  the  Defign  of  the  BEE. 

It  is  the  neceflary  confeqnence  of  perfedion 
in  any  of  the  Polite  Arts,  to  create  either  fafti- 
dioufnefs,  or  envy;  and  this  remark  is  equally 
true,  with  refpedt  to  individuals,  or  to  a nation  at 
large:  thus,  the  daubing,  or  rude  fculpture, 
which  delights  a clown,  or  a favage,  is  beneath 
the  criticifm  of  a Connoifleur,  or  an  enlightened 
People;  and  in  proportion  as  excellence  be^ 
comes  more  general,  mankind  become  more 
difficult  to  pleafe.  We  might  therefore  con- 
clude that  England  is  arrived  at  a very  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  Art  of  Fainting^  from 
the  obloquy  and  feverity  of  criticifm  with  which 
its  profeffiors  have,  of  late,  been  fo  illiberally 
attacked;  but  we  have  now  far  better  grounds 
for  the  affiertion,  fince  the  Genius  of  the  Britilli 
Nation  has  been  called  forth  to  quit  the  narrow 
limits  of  reprefenting  Portraits,  and  to  difplay 
A 2 itfelf 
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itfelf  in  tlie  more  ample  field  of  Poetic  and 
Hiftorical  Subjeds. 

The  bold  defign  of  the  Shakefpeare  Gallery 
does  honour  to  the  Individuals  who  conceived 
it,  to  the  Poet  whofe  genius  it  illuftrates,  and 
to  the  Nation  for  whofe  infpe6lion  it  is  opened. 
But  the  national  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  encouragement  thus  held  forth  to'  Artifts, 
may  be  impeded  by  the  mifreprefentations  of 
Jealoufy  and  Envy,  the  falfe  cricicifms  of  Igno- 
rance, or  the  equally  dangerous  influence  of  un- 
fkilful  or  malicious  Wit.  In  fome  meafure  to 
counteraft  this  evil,  the  Bee*  again  comes  forth, 
profefTing  himfelf  the  champion  of  the  Arts,  and 
friend  of  Artifts. 

Veneration  for  Antiquity  may  be  a laudable 
pafliqn  in  the  human  breaft;  but  we  feem  to  carry 
it  too  far,  when  we  deny  that  Modern  Works  will 
bear  no  comparifon  with  thofe  of  former  times. 
It  is  not  always  to  their  fuperior  merit  that  the 
latter  owe  their  value,  but  rather  to  that  awe 

which 


" • The  defign  of  the  Bee  was  more  fully  explained  in  the 
Introduftion  to  that  of  1788,  which  contains  a brief  abftraft 
of  the  Principles  of  Painting ; fome  few  copies  of  which, 
remaining  unfold,  may  be  had  of  the  publilher. 
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Wxhich  the  approbation  of  ages  neceflarily  excites*, 
thus,  when  the  ftatues  of  a Bacon,  a Banks,  or  a 
Nollikensj  fhall  have  refifted  the  tooth  of  Time 
as  long  as  thofe  of  a Phidias,  or  a Praxiteles, 
their  marble  will  acquire  a hardnefs  through 
which  the  lhafts  of  Envy  will  not  be  able  to  pe- 
netrate : thus,  alfo,  whatever  the  prefent  genera- 
tion of  carping  Critics  may  fay  of  this  great  col- 
ledtion,  the  Bee  will  boldly  prophefy,  that  what 
the  Gallery  of  Florence  is  now—Jhall  be  a 
few  years  hence  the  Shakespeare  Gallery. 

This  opinion,  however  bold,  is  not  haftily 
taken  up : it  is  founded  jointly  on  the  merit  of 
the  Pictures,  and  the  confideration  that  the  Sub- 
jefts  are  more  interefting. — Thofe  of  the  ancient 
fchools,  being  chiefly  taken  from  the  Sacred 
Writings,  have  not  only  a famencfs,  but  often 
contradt  a degree  of  ridicule  which  weakens 
their  effed,  by  daring  to  reprefent  what  are  not 
properly  objedls  of  fight:  thefe,  on  the  con- 
trary, illuftrate  fcenes  w'ith  which  v/e  are  all  ac- 
quainted— events  in  which  we  all  participate — 
and  fubjedts  that  touch  the  heart,  and  come 
home  to  men's  bofoms.*' 

The  Works  of  our  immortal  Bard  yield  the  ' 
mofl:  ample  variety  of  fubjedfs : here,  the  ferious 

and 
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and  the  gay,  the  facred  and  the  ludicrous,  the 
paftoral,  hiftoric,  and  majedic,  all  find  a place  j 
and  even  the  nnoft  extravagant  flights  of  fi(fl:ion 
and  inventive  fancy,  by  his  touch,  afllime  an  air 
of  reality  and  truth : here,  the  Painter  may  dif- 
play  his  judgment,  or  learning,  in  the  habits, 
coflume,  and  drapery  of  his  hiftoric  fubjedls,  or 
his  imagination  in  thofe  of  the  poetic  kind : in 
Ihort,  there  is  no  adlion,  paflion,  fituation,  or 
effeft,  which  may  not  be  illucidated  and  enfor- 
ced by  fuch  combined  efforts  of  the  pen  and 
pencil. 

Through  Shakefpeare  s foul,  the  Genius  of 
British  Poetry  poured  forth  the  mofl  won- 
drous efforts  of  the  Pen ; and,  by  the  fame  chan- 
nel, the  Genius  of  British  Painting  now 
difplays  the  choicefl  Productions  of  the  Pencil. 

Impreffed  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  Bee  was 
induced  to  remove  his  labours  hither,  and  to 
quit  his  original  defign  of  commenting  on  the 
Pictures  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the  mul- 
titude of  portraits,  and  lefs  interefling  objedts, 
rendered  it  impoflible  to  take  notice  of  every 
Pidture;  while  here,  each  fubjedl  will  call  forth 
foine  occafion  for  remark. 


And 
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And  now,  as  a true  friend  to  Artifts,  they 
mufi;  be  told,  that  they  themfelves  have  often 
been  the  greated  enemies  the  Arts  could  have, 
llnce  no  foe  is  fo  dano-erous  as  one  whofe  fitua- 

O 

tion  diould  infnre  him  for  a friend.  ProfelTors 
of  Painting  have  miftaken  their  true  intered, 
in  fuppofing  that  they  could  raife  their  own 
reputation  by  detracting  from  the  merit  of  their 
competitors  : one  man  will  have  excellence  un- 
attainable by  another ; and  each  will  have  faults 
of  a different  kind  to  counter-balance  any  de- 
gree of  merit,  for  Nature  confers  genius  with  a 
fcanty  hand.  In  Rubens^  we  admire  the  colour- 
ing and  compofition  \ in  Michael  Angelo^  the 
correClnefs  and  gufto  of  defign ; in  T^itian^  the 
colouring  chiefly  attraCls  our  notice;  and  in 
the  divine  Raphael^  v/e  fee  exprefTion  blended 
with  a large  proportion  of  the  other  three  requi- 
fites:  but  from  no  painter,  ancient  or  modern, 
ought  they  all  together  to  be  expeCled.  For  this 
reafon,  in  the  following  pages  let  no  one  be 
offended,  if,  after  pointing  out  the  beauties  of 
his  production,  fome  notice  fliould  be  taken  of 
what  appears  defective : it  is  to  ferve  the  Arts, 
that  the  Bee  will  occafionally  fhow  his  fling; 
and  where  he  wounds,  let  this  honey  be  applied, 
indifcriminate  praifs  is  often  conftnied  into  cen- 
Jure  A 2 

It 
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It  is  the  earneft  wifh  of  the  Bee,  to  mitigate 
that  jealoufy  of  rival  excellence  which  difgraces 
every  liberal  Art;  therefore,  to  thofe  who  are 
employed  in  this  mighty  undertaking,  as  well  as 
to  thofe  who  hope  to  be  fo,  let  him  recommend 
an  endeavour  to  difcover  beauties,  rather  than 
defe6ls;  fo  will  every  Painter  become  a Bee  of 
the  fame  hive,  working  to  the  fame  great  end — r 
the  advancement  and  perfeclion  of  his  Art. 

Omnihf.s  una  qules  operiim^  Ichcr  omnibus  idem. 


THE  BEE 

OR,  A 

COMPANION 

TO  THE 

SHAKESPEARE  GALLERY. 


No.  L 

T E M P E S T. 

A C T'  IV.  SCENE!. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Derby. 

TThIS  Pidure  rcprefents  the  Cell  of  Pro- 
fpero,  who  is  entertaining  Ferdinand  and  Mi- 
randa, according  to  his  promife — 

— For  I muft 

**  Beftow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art.*’  - - 

The  moment  chofen,  is  that  in  which  Pro- 
fpero,  flatting  fuddenly,  recolleds  mifchief  plot- 
ting againft  him^  and  fays  to  himfelf, 

— I had  forgot  that  foul  confpiracy 
Of  the  beaft  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Againft  my  life:  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almoft  come. - 


B 
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In  the  back-ground,  we  may  obferve  Caliban, 
Trinculo,  and  Stephano, 

Red-hot  with  drinking; 

So  full  of  valour,  that  they  fmite  rhe  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces.”— 

The  Painter  has  judicioufly  contrafted  the 
amazement  of  the  two  Lovers:  Ferdinand  feems 
to  be  rapt  in  admiration  of  the  vifion,  and 
fays — ‘‘  I.et  me  live  here  ever.*’ 

On  the  contrary,  Miranda,  to  whom  thefe 
effedls  of  her  Father’s  power  may  be  fuppofed 
more  familiar,  feems  loft  to  every  thought  but 
that  of  the  beloved  Ferdinand. 

Mr.  Wright’s  peculiar  excellence  in  mana- 
ging ftrong  lights,  is  happily  exerted  in  this 
fubjedl;  and  thofe  who  may  obje6l  to  it,  in 
comparifon  with  fome  wonderful  proofs  he  has 
given  of  reprefenting  the  light  of  fire,  or  moon- 
lights, muft  remember,  that  in  thofe  Nature  was 
his  guide:  here  the  light  is  made  to  proceed 
from  an  ideal  fource,  “ an  infubftantial  pageant, 
and  fuch  ftuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;”  there- 
fore he  was  at  liberty  to  treat  it  with  all  the 
gaudy  colouring  which  we  fee  in  the  mafl<  of 
Juno,  Iris,  Ceres,  &c.  &c. 


No.  II. 
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No.  IL 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

ACT  IL'  SCENE  1. 

Painted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  R.  A. 


HOW  infenfible  to  beauty  muft  that  man  be, 
who  can  think  of  faults  with  fuch  a Mrs.  Ford 
before  his  eyes ! She  is  furely  the  mod  wicked, 
feducing  obje6t  of  defire,  that  ever  tempted  man, 
to  make  a fool  of  him.  She  is  now  comparing 
her  letter  from  Sir  John  FalftafF  with  that  he 
fent  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  cries  out  with  infinite 
vivacity. 

Why,  this  is  the  very  fame ; the  very  hand ; the  very 
“ words:  What  doth  he  think  of  us?” 

Mrs.  Page  more  ferioufly  obferves,  that  they  are 

Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name -of  Page  and  Ford 
differs.” 

And  fo  indeed  do  their  perfons. — Yet,  for  the 
fake  of  the  white  fattin  drapery,  fo  naturally  re- 
prefented,  we  ought  to  overlook  the  forced  at- 
titude of  Mrs.  Page.  Critics  who  will  allow 
no  excellence  in  modern  Artifts,  compared  with 
thofe  of  former  times,  may  be  afkcd  how  far 
the  Colouring  of  this  Picture  and  its  Compa- 
nion fall  Ihort  of  that  of  Rubens; — and  the 
anfwer  will  be  the  teft  of  truth  or  prejudice. 

B 2 No.  ill. 
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No.  III. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  11. 

Painted  by  Mr.  D u r n o. 


FALSTAFF  efcaping  from  the  jealous  Ford's 
houfe,  under  the  difguife  of  Mother  Pratt,  the 
old  woman  of  Brentford. 

' **  Mrs.  Page.] — Come,  Mother  Pratt,  come,  give  me  your 
**  hand. 

Ford.] — I’ll  prat  her— out  of  my  doors,  you  witch!  [beats 
him]  you  hag,  you  baggage,  you  poulcat,  you  ron- 
''  yonl  out!  out! 

This,  and  its  Companion  (No.  XXI),  are  the 
performances  of  an  Artift  now  ftudying  in  Italy. 
We  muft  allow  confiderable  humour  in  fome  of 
the  faces  reprefented ; but  they  are  not  of  this 
country;  they  rather  remind  us  of  Italian  cha- 
ratos. 


No.  IV. 
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No.  IV. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

ACT  V.  SCENE  1. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Kirk. 


THE  Duke,  in  the  difguife  of  a Friar,  ha- 
ving dete6led  the  villainy  of  Angelo,  to  whom 
he  had  delegated  his  power  during  his  abfence, 
difcovers  himfelf  to  the  guilty  Regent.  The 
expreflion  of  fear  and  horror  is  well  marked  in 
the  features  of  Angelo,  who  is  made  to  rufh  for- 
ward with  great  effedl : and,  as  the  performance 
of  a young  Artift,  there  are  many  things  to  praife 
in  this  Pidure:  the  fore-fhortening  of  Angelo 
is  a difficulty  well  furmounted.  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly our  duty  to  obferve  where  the  Painter 
does  not  follow  the  Poet  literally. — The  Duke 
fays  to  the  Coxcomb  Lucio, 

Sneak  not  away.  Sir;  for  the  Friar  and  you 
“ Muft  have  a word  anon. 

Therefore,  in  him,  the  action  of  fneaking  away 
would  have  been  very  proper.  But  the  great 
Shakefpeare  enters  minutely  into  the  charaders 
of  men;  and  though  fuch  a one  as  Lucio  would 
naturally  make  an  effort  to  efcape  for  the  mo- 
ment, with  the  exclamation — 

**  This  may  prove  worfe  than  hanging;” 

yet 
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yet  Angelo’s  deteded  guilt  would,  at  firft,  rob 
him  of  all  power  of  utterance  or  exertion;  and 
he  would  rather  Ihrink  into  his  chair,  than  Aart 
from  it.  His  coadjutor  Efcalus,  indeed,  might 
rife : his  offence  was  only  words  fpoken  in  igno- 
rance-, and,  therefore,  to  him  the  Duke  mildly 
fays. 

What  you  have  faid,  I pardon:  fit  you  down 

then  fternly  turning  to  Angelo — it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  he  is  fuppofed  fitting,  by  the  Duke’s 
faying 

We*ll  borrow  place  of  him — Sir,  by  your  leave — 
Haft  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 

That  yet  can  do  thee  office. ” 

This  cenfure,  which  the  nature  of  our  work 
renders  indifpenfable,  ought  not  to  rob  the 
Pidlure  of  the  merit  it  poffeffes,  in  bringing 
together  and  diftinguifhing  all  the  perfons  fup- 
pofed to  be  prefent:  for,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  Ifabella  and  the  Friar  Peter  give 
fair  promife  of  rifing  excellence. 


No.  V, 
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No.  V, 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

ACTV.  SCENE  1. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Rigaud,  R.  A, 


THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  intricate  of  all 
Shakefpeare’s  plays  ; and  the  fubje6l  muft  have 
been  very  difficult  to  reprefent : to  thofewho  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  it,  we  find  it  not 
eafy  to  defcribe  the  fcene.  From  the  exa6t  re- 
femblance  of  the  two  Antipholis's^  and  their  fer- 
vants  the  two  Dromlo's^  great  confufion  hap- 
pens, till  in  the  lafi;  A6l  the  difcovery  is  made, 
which  is  the  fubjedt  of  this  Pidlure.  Mgeon 
being  brought  for  publick  execution  in  a ftreet 
before  the  Priory,  an  Abhejs  to  whom  AEgeon 
proves  to  be  the  hufband,  clears  up  the  myrtery 
by  producing  the  Syracufan  Antipholis  and 
Dromioy  and  ffiewing  that  there  are  tv/oof  each. 
The  likenefiTes  of  there  twins  and  their  fervants 
are  fo  juftly  preferved,  that  the  Duke  might 
well  fay, 

''  One  of  thefe  men  is  Genius  to  the  other  ; 

“ And  fo  of  thefe  : which  is  the  natural  man, 

“ And  which  the  fpirit  ? who  decyphers  them?” 


The 
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The  wife,  who  Hands  betwixt  the  twins,  ex.- 
claims, 

“ I fee  two  hufbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me.” 

This  lady’s  furprife  and  admiration,  together 
with  the  chadenefs  of  the  whole  figure,  are  ex- 
cellently con  traded  with  the  loofe  attire  and 
mercenary  condudl:  of  the  Courtejaniy  who  Teems 
only  intent  upon  her  intered. 

Sir,  I mull  have  that  Diamond  from  you.” 

The  Tame  Tpirit  guides  the  hand  of  Angelo  to 
his  property,  faying. 

That  is  the  C^ain,  Sir,  which  you  had  of  me.” 

TheTe  two  fordid  characters  are  defcribed,  both  ‘ 
by  the  Poet  and  Painter,  as  the-^only  perfons  in- 
different to  the  furprife  difcovered  in  all  the  red  : 
and  when  we  confider  how  many  perfons  are 
neceffary  to  the  fcene,  we  mud  make  allowance  V 
for  the  dutter  of  Colouring  which  Tome  lefs  can- 
did  critics  have  objected  to  this  Artid’s  works, 
jEgeon\  figure  is  worthy  obfervation  for  know- 
ledge and  corretnefs  of  defign. 


No.  VI. 
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No.  VL 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

Painted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  R.  A. 


HERO  and  Urjula,  having  purpofely  drawn  in 
their  friend  Beatrice  to  liften  to  their  converfa- 
tion,  are  now  beguiling  her  with  a fictitious  (lory 
that  Benedick  is  defpefately  in  love  y/ith  her,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  cheat  her  into  a mutual  pafTion, 
well  knowing 

' Of  this  matter 

Is  little  Cupid’s  crafty  arrow  made, 

“ That  only  wounds  by  hearfay.” 

Beatrice  liftens. 

And  greedily  devours  the  treacherous  bait.” 

There  is  a brilliancy  and  harmony  of  colour- 
ing in  this  picture,  which  fhould  compenfate  for 
any  faults ; yet  there  feems  one  which  the  Bee 
muft  not  pafs  over  unnoticed,  viz.  a trifling 
deviation  from  the  text  of  Shakefpeare.  Beatrice 
is  beguiled  to 

Steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 

Where  honeyfuckles,  ripen’d  by  the  fun. 

Forbid  the  fun  to  enter.” 

c 


And 
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And  we  are  afterwards  told,  that  flic, 

“ Even  now, 

“ Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture.” 

She  might  therefore  have  been  lefs  confpicuous, 
efpecially  as  there  was  fuch  a Hero  in  the  piece : 
and  if  it  were  reafonable  to  expe6l  all  things 
from  the  fame  hand,  the  Bee  might  have  found 
flowers  more  natural  in  the  honeyfuckle-bower, 
which  abounds  rather  with  a kind  of  drooping 
fea- weeds  foreign  to  their  fituation.  But  non  omnia 
fojfumus  omnes : the  hand  which  could  paint  Hero, 
does  not  belong  to  a mere  Flower-painter.  Well 
might  Claudio  fay  of  fuch  an  one. 

In  mine  eye  fhe  is  the  fweeteft  lady  that  I ever  look’d  on.” 

Therefore,  notwithftanding  what  the  Bee  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  hold  forth  refpedting  this 
pifture. 

If  to  its  (hare  Tome  trifling  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face  and  you’ll  forget  them  all.  - 


No.  VII. 
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No.  VII. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  R.  A. 


HE  R Oy  being  falfely  accufed  through  the 
villainy  of  Don  Johny  is  here  publicly  ihamed 
by  her  Bridegroom  at  the  altar,  where  Ihe  is 
going  to  be  married. 

Few  people  will  need  an  explanation  of  this 
fubjedt.  The  play  is  frequently  adted  ; and  the 
charadlers  not  only  fpeak  for  themfelves,  but  are 
habited  in  fome  meafure  as  we  are  ufed  to  fee 
them  on  the  ftage.  This  circumllance  was  not 
neceflary  to  be  attended  to  in  general,  becaufe  it 
might  frequently  miflead  ; but  thofe  who  have 
feen  the  judicious  tafte  difplayed  by  Mr.  Kemble 
in  his  Coriolanus,  might  perhaps  declare  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  copying  from  fo  nice  an 
obferver  of  clafTic  drapery. 

The  contempt  exprelTed  by  Claudio,  the 
villainy  of  Don  John,  the  fainting  of  Hero, 
and  the  furprife  of  the  Pried,  mud  be  too  obvious 
to  need  a comment ; and  there  is  a warm  glow 
of  funfhine  over  the  whole  piece,  that  is  en- 
chanting. 

C 2 
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No.  VIII. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

ACT  IV,  SCENE  II. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Smirk, 


THE  villainous  plot  mentioned  in  the  prece- 
ding No.  VII.  is  here  difcovered  by  the  Watch 
having  overheard  Borachio  tell  Conrade  that 
he  had  received  a thoufand  ducats  of  Don 
John,  for  accufing  the  lady  Hero  wrongfully.” 
They  are  brought  before  Boiherry  and  Verges ^ 
two  foolifh  officers,  to  be  examined.  In  the  cha- 
radlers  of  thefe  important  perfonages  there  is 
infinite  humour  and  expreffion  : indeed  the  Vis 
comica  appears  in  every  part  of  the  pidture. 
Obferve  the  felf-fufficiency  of  Verges^  whom 
Shakefpeare  makes  to  fay  very  little^  but  whofe 
looks  fpeak  the  infolence  of  office the  ex- 
travagant wrath  of  Dogberry,  who  feems  to  be 
uttering, 

O villain  ! thou  wilt  be  condemn’d  into  everlafting 
“ redemption  for  this.” 

and  the  earneffnefs  of  the  Sexton,  who  writes  the 
examination  with  fuch  folemn  gravity,  that  we 
think  we  hear  him,  at  the  clofe  of  each  fentence, 
fay, What  elfe  ? 

Though  the  fame  features  occur  in  many  of 
the  figures,  yet  they  are  all  natural,  and  all 
concur  in  the  general  idea  of  humorous  effedV, 
without  extravagance  or  caricatura.  In  fliort, 
fince  the  days  of  Hogarth,  we  have  never  feen  fo 
much  natural  humour  fo  well  reprefented. 

No.  IX. 
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No.  IX. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR’S  LOST. 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  R.  A. 


THIS  Pidlure  is  uninterefting  in  its  ftory, 
being  fimply  a Princefs  alking  a Forefter, 

■ — — “ Where  is  the  bufh 

That  ihe  muft  Hand  and  play  the  murderer  in 

And  he  anfwers, 

''  Here  by,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice  ; 

A hand,  where  you  may  make  the  faireftihoot,’* 

The  lady  is  exa6tly  copied  from  Shakefpeare’s 
words,  as  one  to  whom  Nature  was  fo  bountiful 
tn  graces,  that  fhe 

Did  ftarve  the  general  world  befide. 

And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  her.’* 

But  the  Artift  has  done  more  5 for,  befides  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  Princefs,  the  fame 
bewitching  beauty  is  extended  to  the  landfcape 
and  accompaniments,  which  reprefent  a pavilion 
in  a park,  with  a diftant  view  of  the  King’s  palace 
in  Navarre. 


No.  X. 
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No.  X. 

MIDSUMMER  - NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Painted  by  Mr,  Fuseli, 


The  Poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven  ; 

And,  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  Poet’s  pen 
“ Turns  them  to  lhape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
‘‘  A local  habitation  and  a name.” 

HOW  applicable  is  this  defcription  to  the 
enthufiafiic  Painter  of  this  wild  and  whimfical 
fubjed: ! 

By  the  power  of  enchantment,  ^itania,  the 
Queen  of  Fairies,  becomes  enamoured  of  a fiinple 
Lubber,  whofe  head  has  been  transformed  into 
that  of  an  afs ; and  commanck  her  fantaftic 
elves  to  ferve  him. 

And  do  him  courtefies.” 

With  the  head  he  poflelTes  all  the  inclinations 
of  an  afs,  and  aflcs  for  oats,  and  hay,  and  peafe. 
The  awkward  pofition  of  diis  figure  is  excellently 
fuited  to  his  charader ; he  employs  one  fairy 
( Peqfeblojfom ) to  fcratch  his  head,  another 
( Miijlardjeed)  to  rub  his  nofes  and  to  another 

( Cobweb  ) 
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( Cohweh ) he  fays — Monfieur  Cobweb,  good 
Monfieur,  get  your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and 
kill  me  a red-hipt  humble-bee  on  the  top  of 
a thifble/'  Thefe  the  Painter  has  ingenioufly 
diftinguifhed.  But  we  muft  now  take  notice  of 
other  perfonages  which  his  own  creative  fancy 
has  fupplied.  Immediately  behind  the  Queen  are 
two  Maids  of  Honour,  in  whom  all  palTion  feems 
fubdued  by  awful  reverence  of  the  royal  pre- 
fence ; yet  we  may  trace  the  native  contrail:  of  a 
coquette  and  prude  in  thefe  two  chara6lers : to  the 
right  of  the  Queen  are  two  attendants  who  feem 
of  more  confequence  than  maids  of  honour ; 
and  on  the  left  is  a female  figure,  to  whom  Age 
feems  fubjed,  though  fhe  herfelf  is  fubjeded  to 
Flattery.  At  the  back  of  her  is  Puck  or  Robin 
GoodfelloWy  the  treacherous  elf  who  is  the  caufe 
of  all  this  confufion,  and  who  feems  to  enjoy  this 
mifchief,  and  point  out  the  confequences  with 
his  fingers.  There  is  alfo  a delightful  laughing 
French-faced  girl  offering  ftrawberries ; and  in  the 
foreground,  amongft  a variety  of  elves  and  fairies, 
arc  Moth  and  a little  Chryfalis  her  progeny  : but 
here  feems  alfo  the  little  Indian  Child,  which  has 
no  bufinefs  in  the  fcene,  becaufe,  fince  the 
Queen's  unnatural  love,  thatobjed  of  conten- 
tion had  been  given  up.  We  muft  not  leave  this 
magic  fubjed  without  obferving  on  the  elegance 
of  the  figure,  and  the  corred  drawing 

both  of  her  and  her  lounging  Paramour.  The 
whole  compofition  is  fuch  a medley  of  pleafing 
romantic  oddity,  as  would  furnifh  much  more 
fubjed  for  comment  than  our  limits  will  allow  ; 
therefore,  look  at  it,  and  laugh. 


No.  XI. 
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No.  XI. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 


TWO  pair  of  Lovers,  having  fallen  afleep  in 
the  dark,  without  knowing  each  other’s fituation, 
are  awaked  by  Thejeus  and  Hippolita^  who  came 
that  way  to  hunt.  The  fubje6l  is  made  interefl- 
ing  by  the  beauty  of  the  Female  Figures  and 
that  furely  will  be  allowed  by  thofe  who  can  fee 
nothing  elfe  to  praife  in  this  performance.  We 
may  alfo  commend  the  foliage  and  landfcape. 


No.  XII. 
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No.  XII. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

ACT  I.  SCENE  ir. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Downman. 


ROSALIND  giving  a chain  from  off  her 
neck  to  Orlando^  who  in  a wreilling-match  has 
overcome  the  champion  Charles  (him  we  fee 
carrying  off  in  the  back  ground).  With  the 
chain,  Rojalind  gives  her  heart ; and  that  is  moft 
happily  expreffed  in  this  picture.  This  figure  is 
fo  eminently  beautiful,  that  we  fhall  take  no 
notice  of  the  reft,  except  in  wifhing  that  Celia's 
hat  were  quite  off.  The  colouring  is  rather  in  too 
dry  a rnanner. 
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No.  XIII. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

A C T II.  S C E N E 1. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Hodges,  R.  A. 


THIS  Gallery  produces  three  diftindl  fpecies 
of  Hifrorical  Pidtures.  Thofe  in  which  the  Per- 
lons  of  the  Drama  conftitute  the  chief  objedi,  and 
the  Back  Ground  is  very  fubordinate:  of  this 
clafs  are  almoft  all  the  Pidtures  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Room.  Of  another  fpecies  are  thofe 
in  which  the  Scene  or  Landfcape  is  principal, 
and  the  Figures  fubordinate:  of  this  kind  are 
the  Pidlure  before  us,  and  its  Companion 
(No.  XVII).  And  laftly,  there  is  an  intermediate 
fpecies  between  thefe  two ; which,  though  not 
fo  ftriking  in  effcdl,  yet  often  produces  a rich- 
nefs  and  pleafing  variety  of  matter:  of  this 
kind  are  mod  of  thofe  Pidlures  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Gallery,  in  which  the  Figures  and  Land- 
fcape are  nearly  of  equal  confequence. 

We  fee  here  the  melancholy  Jaques  moralizing 
on  the  feene  before  him:  we  are  principally  to 
confider  the  feene  itfelf,  where 

''  he  lay  along 

Under  an  oak,  whole  antique  root  peeps  out 
“ Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  ; 

**  To  the  which  place,  a poor  fequefter’d  flag. 

That  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had  taken  hurt, 

“ Did  come  to  languifh.” — 


We 
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We  muft  next  admire  the  expreffion  fo  accu- 
rately copied  from  thefe  words : 

The  wretched  animal  heav’d  forth  fuch  groans, 

“ That  their  difcharge  did  dretch  his  leathern  coat 
AlmoU  to  burning ; and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours’d  one  another  down  his  innocent  nofe 
“ In  piteous  chafe;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool 
“ Stood  on  the  extremeft  verge  of  the  fvvift  brook, 

“ Augmenting  it  with  tears.  — 

Nor  muft  we  forget  to  notice,  that 

■ anon  a carelefs  herd, 

**  Full  of  the  pafture,  jumps  along  by  him. 

And  never  iiays  to  greet  him.” 

And  now  having  quoted  fo  much  of  the  origi- 
nal, furely  any  comment  muft  be  needlefs  to 
defcribe  the  truth  with  which  the  whole  is  ele- 
gantly become  an  objed:  of  our  fight. 
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No.  XIV. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

ACT  V.  SCENE  IV. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  R.  A. 


IN  No.  XI.  we  faw  the  birth  of  a paffion,  of 
which  we  here  fee  the  completion.  .Rojalindy 
turning  from  the  I)uke  her  father,  to  Orlando^ 
fays. 

To  you  I give  rnyfelf,  for  I am  yours.’* 

This  Pidture  reprefents  the  lad  Scene  of  the 
Play,  as  written,  but  not  adled ; for  Shakefpeare 
introduces  Hymen,  to  join  four  couples,  faying. 

Here ’s  eight  that  mull  take  hands 
“ To  join  in  Hymen’s  bands.” 

In  fuch  a fituation.  Lovers*  joy  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  exprefs;  but  this  is  a happy  group  of 
happy  Charadters : and  the  Landfcape  is  de- 
lightful. 


No.  XV^ 
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No.  XV. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW, 

ACT  III.  SCENE  II. 
Painted  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 


PETRUCHfO  comes  in  a new  hat  and  an 
old  jerkin,  a pair  of  old  breeches  thrice 
turned;  a pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle- 
“ cafes,  one  buckled,  another  laced;  an  old 
“ rufty  fword,  &c.  &c.”  and  having  married 
Katherine^  infifts  on  taking  her  immediately  to 
his  home.  Her  father  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany intreat  him  to  dine  before  he  goes:  his 
anfwer  is, 

You  that  attend  on  her, 

“ Go  to  the  feaft,  revel  and  domineer. 

Be  mad  and  merry,  or  go  hang  yourfelves : 

“ But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  Ihe  muft  with  me: 

And  here  Ihe  (lands,  touch  her  who  dare.’^ 

The  Ladies  muft  be  told,  that  nothing  is  fo 
difficult  as  to  preferve  beauty  with  an  angry 
face;  yet  Katherine  is  here  a vixen  without 
being  ugly:  it  was  a dangerous  experiment. 


No.  XVL 
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No.  XVI. 

WINTER’S  TALE. 

ACT  II.  SCENE  III. 

Painted  by  Mr.^  Opie,  R.  A. 


LEON^ESy  by  unjuft  fufpicion  of  his  Queen's 
fidelity,  being  driven  to  a jealoufy  little  fhort  of 
madnefs,  refolves  to  deftroy  the  daughter  of 
which  fhe  has  lately  been  delivered  i and  makes 
the  good  old  Antigonus 

* Swear  by  his  fword 

He  will  perform  his  bidding. ’’ 

He  then  enjoins  him  to  take  the  child  to  fome 
-remote  and  defert  place,"  and  there  leave  it, 

“ Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protedlion. 

And  favour  of  the  climate.’’ 

There  are  few  Pi6lures  in  the  Gallery  which 
can  vie  witli  this,  in  all  the  requifites  of  Paint- 
ing: the  effed:'  of  light  leading  the  eye  imme- 
diately to  the  poor  innocent  objcdi  of  the 
Tyrant's  wrath,  is  wonderful;  and  the  Figure 
bending  over  the  Babe,  *comes  forward  as  if  it 
were  more  than  Painting  could  produce.  There 
is  a fquarenefs  of  attitude  in  the  LeonteSy  which 
though  fome  may  call  ftifF,  they  fhould  be  told 
the  fault  is  in  the  Art,  not  in  the  Artift;  for 
firm,  refolute  inflexibility  of  charatfter,  can  only 

be 
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be  reprefented  to  the  eye  by  a certain  degree  of 
ftlffhefs.  The  venerable  Antigonus  feems  to  drop 
a tear  upon  the  fword  which  he  is  made  to  kifs. 
We  almoft  wifh  his  legs  had  been  covered  with 
thinner  drapery,  that  the  charafter  of  Age  might 
have  been  preferved  through  the  whole  figure. 

This  Pifture  alone  would  juftify  the  hopes 
that  the  Gallery  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
Englifh  School  of  Painting,  that  fhall  equal,  if 
not  furpafs,  that  of  all  other  Countries. 


No.  XVII. 
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No.  XVII. 

WINTER’S  TALE. 

ACT  III.  SCENE  III. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Hodges,  R.  A. 


ANTIGONUS  devoured  by  a Bear,  after 
having  expofed  the  infant  Perdita,  as  he  fwore 
to  do  (See  No.  XVI).  This  is  meant  as  a 
Companion  to  No.  XIII — but,  in  excellence, 
it  limps  behind — baud  pajfihus  aquisdj — This 
is  too  often  the  fate  of  Pidlures,  painted  as  Com- 
panions to  fome  happy  effort  of  a lucky  minutCo 


No.  XVIII. 
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No.  XVII I. 

WINTER’S  TALE, 

' j 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  III. 
Painted  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 


TEKDIfA^  the  innocent  Babe  reprefented 
in  the  Pidlure  No.  XVI,  is  now  grown  up, 
and,  as  a Shepherd’s  Daughter,  beloved  by  the 
young  Prince  Florizel,  who  has  put  on  a Shep- 
herd’s drefs,  to  do  honour  to  a Iheep-Ihearing. 
The  Kingy  his  father,  with  Camilloy  difguifed, 
are  witnelTcs  to  the  fcene;  and  fhe  is  welcoming 
them  as  Grangers,  and  giving  them  flowers 
fujrable  to  their  age : 

■ E.everend,  Sirs, 

For  you,  there ’s  Pvcfcmriry  and  E.ue : thefe  keep 
“ Seeming  and  favour,  all  the  winter  long.” 

In  the  back  ground  is  a Pedlar y with  his 
wares,  amufing  the  Lads  and  Laffes.  The 
Landfcape,  the  figure  of  the  old  Man,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Dog,  make  this  by  far  the  belt 
Pidture  of  the  three  painted  by  this  Artift. 
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No-  XIX. 

MACBETH. 

ACT  I.  SCENE.  III. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Fuseli. 


THE  three  Witches,  having  hailed  Macbeth 
and  Banquo,  are  here  vanilhing 

**  Into  the  air ; and  what  feemed  corporal,  melted 
**  As  breath  into  the  wind.”— — 

In  the  charafters  of  thefe  imaginary  bubbles 
of  the  earth,'’  this  Artift  has  indulged  the 
wildnefs  of  his  fancy,  with  his  ufual  enthufiaflic 
energy:  but  he  has  carried  it  too  far,  in  the 
real  characters  of  Macbeth  and  Banquo ; for, 
although  they  might  be  furprifed  at  what  they 
faw,  yet  Shakefpeare's  language  gives  no  war- 
rant • for  this  extravagance  of  adion,  in  the 
Englijh  Drama,  whatever  it  might  do  upon  an 
Italian  Stage,  This  cenfure  of  an  Artift  in 
whofe  Works  there  is  generally  fo  much  to 
praife,  muft  be  allowed,  or  the  Bee's  criticifms 
would  be  ufelefs  and  nugatory. 


No.  XX. 
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No.  XX. 

KING  JOHN. 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Northcote,  R.  A. 


THE  horrid  fubjeft  needs  no  explanation — 
Prince  Arthur  pleading  for  “ a pair  of  eyes,” 
which  Hubert  has  fworn 

That  with  hot  irons  muft  he  burn  them  out.” 
*#*#***##*#*** 

For  Heaven’s  fake,  Hubert!  let  me  not  be  bound: 

“ ‘Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert!  drive  thefe  men  away, 

“ And  I will  fit  as  quiet  as  a lamb — ” 

Poor  lamb  1 how  our  blood  chills  as  we  look 
upon  his  danger  1 

The  Painter  has  judicioufly  hid  the  face  of 
the  Wretch  who  could  confent  to  heat  the  dread- 
ful inftrument:  but  in  the  ftruggle  of  Hubert^ 
foul  between  his  intereft  and  his  pity,  he  has 
done  as  much  as  Painting  can  exprefs:  obferve 
the  convulfing  agony  of  his  v/hole  frame,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  left  arm.  If  there  be 
any  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Play,  they 
will  thank  us  for  telling  them,  young  Arthur 
does  not  plead  in  vain. 
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No.  XXI. 

SECOND  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  IV, 

ACT  III.  SCENE  II. 

Painted  by  Mr.  D u r N o. 


THIS  Pi6lure  has  fome  merit  in  the  comic 
groterque  Charadlers  of  the  Recruits,  which  are 
brought  before  Sir  John  FalftafF  and  two  Juf- 
tices,  to  be  pricked  as  Soldiers;  and  deferves  a 
place  in  this  Colle6tion,  to  fhow  the  variety  of 
flyle  between  the  prefent  Englifh  and  Italian 
Schools:  but  the  Artift,  by  long  refidence  at 
Rome,  feeins  to  have  contracted  a hard  ftreaky 
manner,  more  refembling  the  wet  drapery  of 
the  Ancients,  than  what  we  fee  in  Nature. 
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No.  XXII. 

first  part  of 

KING  HENRY  VI. 

A C T II.  S C E N E IV. 

Painted  by  Mr.  J.  Boydell. 


IN  our  comments  on  No.  XIII.  we  have 
already  remarked  the  three  diilin6t  Manners  in 
which  Shakefpeare’s  Subjeds  are  reprefented  in 
this  Gallery.  The  Pidure  now  before  us  be- 
longs to  what  we  called  the  interimediate  clafs, 
and  abounds  with  excellent  matter,  both  with 
refped  to  the  Perfons  and  Landfeape:  it  deferibes 
that  fatal  quarrel  between  Plantagenet  and 
Somerfity  in  which  the  friends  of  each  declare 
the  part  they  mean  to  take,  by  choofmg  dif- 
ferent-coloured rofes. 

In  all  works  of  art,  a unity  of  objed  produces 
the  moll  ilriking  effed : if  the  Figures  are 
principal,  the  Landfeape  is  hardly  ever  attended 
to:  but  even  amongfl  thofe  figures,  there  mud 
be  one  leading  Objed;  and  in  Painting,  as  in 
Poetry,  we  exped,  generally,  the  /implex  dmii- 
taxat  et  unum. 

True  genius,  however,  like  that  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  fcorns  the  trammels  of  artificial  bondage  > 

and 
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and  the  immortal  Bard  would  not  be  confined 
by  the  Critics'  unities  of  time,  place,  or  aflion: 
in  like  manner,  this  young  Artifl  voluntarily  en- 
counters difficulties,  to  fhow  he  can  furmount 
them.  The  Subjedl  neceflarily  requires  that 
two  Perfons  fhould  appear  of  equal  confequence 
in  the  Piece,  and  that  thefe  two  fhould  be 
diftin^fly  feparated:  this  is  ingenioufly  effedted; 
for  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fay  which  of  the  two 
contending  Lords  is  principal ; and  though 
each  is  fo  diftindlly  marked,  yet  the  attention  is 
not  unpleafmgly  divided  ^ becaufe,  by  a broad 
mafs  of  light,  a fort  of  artificial  unity  of  effedl: 
is  happily  preferved,  notwithftanding  the  con- 
trafl  of  attitudes,  aflion,  and  drapery ; and  more 
efpecially  the  contraff  in  charadfer,  between  the 
wrangling  Somerjet^  who  fwears 

“ By  him  that  made  me.  I’ll  maintain  my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Chriftendom — ” 

and  Plant agenet^  who  more  coolly  could  anAver 
to  his  abufe, 

ril  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory;” 
and  afterwards  can  check  his  anger,  by  refledling, 
''  How  I am  brav’d,  and  mull;  perforce  endure  it.  ” 

Nor  muft  the  flern  charadter  of  the  great  JVar- 
wick  be  paffed  unnoticed : he  feems  to  prophefy, 

this  brawl  to-day, 

**  Grown  to  this  fiction,  in  the  Temple  Garden, 

“ Shall  fend  between  the  red  rofe  and  the  white, 

“ A thoufand  fouls  to  death  and  deadly  night.” 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Landfcapc  part  of 
this  Pidlure,  The  Scene  is  the  Temple  Garden; 

but 
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but  the  Artift  was  not  content  with  naerely  in- 
troducing a view  of  the  Thames,  to  identify  the 
fpot:  he  has  done  more;  he  has  made  it  fub- 
fervient  to  the  general  effe6l.  The  River  is  evi- 
dently ruffled  by  a gale;  and  thus  the  meta- 
phoric contention  of  the  winds  and  waves  adds 
force  to  the  general  idea  of  difagreement. 

The  intention  of  the  Picture  fhould  princi- 
pally be  the  object  of  the  Critic’s  notice:  in  his 
works  we  read  a Painter’s  mind,  who  often, 
himfelf,  laments  the  imbecillity  of  human  na- 
ture, that  fhows  us  in  idea,  what  is  perfection; 
but,  alas!  never  gives  the  full  power  to  execute 
all  we  conceive  : therefore  we  will  pafs  over 
trifling  errors  in  this  fpirited  attempt;  and  rather 
rejoice  to  trace  and  applaud  that  Soul  which 
induced  a Boy  dell  to  call  forth  the  various  Genius 
of  our  Country. 


No.  XXIII. 
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No.  XXIIL 

SECOND  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  VI, 

ACT  IIL  SCENE  HE 

Painted  by  Sir  Joshua  PvEYnolds, 
Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


WE  now  come  to  the  mafterly  performance 
of  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Were 
we  not  already  acquainted  with  his  works,  this 
alone  would  juftify  the  rank  he  holds  amongft* 
his  Brethren.  This  Pidture  reprefents  a fcene 
the  moil  awful  and  interefting  to  human  nature: 
it  is  a mighty  King  (Henry  VI.)  attending  the 
Death-bed  of  his  Uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort.  By 
the  ingenious  difpofition  of  light  and  lhadow, 
the  eye  of  the  fpedlator  is  immediately  diredted 
to  the  dying  Sinner:  the  attention  is  rivetted  to 
the  fubjcdt.  We  fhudder  at  the  excruciating 
agony  of  guilt  and  fear  that  writhes  each  limb, 
and  fallens  his  convulfed  and  dillorted  fingers 
on  the  bed'  clothes ; while  in  his  face,  averted 
from  the  light,  we 

See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin.** 


It 
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It  is  difficult  to  leave  this  part  of  the  Pidure, 
which  is  evidently  intended  to  be  principal;  yet 
there  are  other  parts  which  are  worth  ferious 
attention.  The  figure  and  attitude  of  the  King 
are  great,  and  highly  charadleriftic  of  what  he  is 
fuppofed  to  fay: 

" Lord,  Cardinal ! if  thou  think’fi:  on  Keaven^s  blifs. 

Hold  up  thy  hand — make  fignal  of  thy  hope.” 

With  this  Pidlure  before  us,  we  need  not  afk 
what  was  the  Cardinal’s  anfwer — we  fee  it — 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  lign! — O God!  forgive  him.” 

At  fuch  a fight  who  can  refift  the  exclama- 
tion— Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 

and  let  my  laft  end  be  like  his!” 

In  a Work  of  fuch  exquifite  merit,  and  from 
fuch  a Pencil,  it  feemed  a duty  in  the  Bee  to 
difcover  fome  defed',  as  an  encouragement  to 
younger  Ar tills,  and  as  an  example  that  no 
mortal  can  produce  perfedion : but  after  exami- 
ning the  expreffive  countenances  of  Warwick 
and  Salifbury,  who  attend  the  King,  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Draperies  both  of  the  Bed  and 
Garments,  which  are  admirably  contrived  to  ' 
give  a general  glow  of  warmth,  and  richnefs  of 
effed,  and  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  principal 
Adion,  the  Bee  almoft  defpaired  of  finding  any 
fault;  till  at  length,  peeping  from  behind  the 
bolfler,  he  faw  the  Devils  in  the  charader  of  a 
Chimney -Jwee'peTy  waiting  for  Beaufort’s  foul, 
without  a foot-bag  to  put  it  in.  This  conceit 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Subjed  and  the 
F Artifl^ 
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Artift,  who,  after  fhowing  the  gnawing  Demon 
of  Defpair, 

**  The  bufy,  meddling  fiend, 

“ That  lays  Urong  fiege  unto  this  wretch’s  foul,” 

fo  ftrongly  marked  in  every  feature  of  his  guilty 
face,  feems,  by  the  introdu6tion  of  an  hideous 
Imp,  only  to  tell  us,  that  Sin  will  make  a man 
uglier  than  the  Devil.  Had  Shakefpeare  thought 
this  Evil  Spirit  necefTary,  we  fhould  have  found 
his  name  in  the  Dramatis  Perfon^,  Let  the 
Infernal  vanifh  before  it  is  engraved,  and  then 
the  Bee’s  fling  will  have  made  one  Pidurc 
perfeft. 


No.  XXIV< 
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No.  XXIV. 

THIRD  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  VI. 

ACTV.  SCENE  VII. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Northcote,  R.  A. 

HERE  is  an  inftance  that  violent  adlion  is 
not  necefTary  for  a good  Pidure:  the  fubjed  is 
calm  and  tame,  but  not  uninterefting;  King 
Edward  declaring. 

Once  more  we  fit  in  England’s  royal  throne^ 

“ Re-purchas’d  with  the  blood  of  enemies;” 

and  after  re-countirig  the  noble  deeds  of  a fuc- 
cefsful  war,  enjoying  hope  of  future  peace,  and 
faying  to  his  (^een. 

Come  hither,  Befs,  and  let  me  kifs  my  boy.” 

What  an  admirable  contrail  does  this  pidure 
of  happinefs  make,  to  that  of  horror,  by  the 
fame  Artift  (No.  XX.)!  The  beauty  of  the 
Queen  and  her  Attendants,  with  the  fweet  ma- 
jeftic  compofure  of  Edward,  who  feems  to  look 

■ ' ■ — farewell,  four  annoy! 

For  here,  I hope,  begins  our  lafling  joy,” 

almoft  make  us  regret  the  prefenceof  Glouceller, 
who  looks  on  the  Babe  with  an  evil  eye,  mut- 
tering to  himfelf, 

“ I’ll  blaft  his  harveft,  if  your  head  were  laid  ; 

“ For  yet  I am  not  look’d  on  in  the  world — 

This  fhoulder  was  ordain’d  fo  thick.” 

If  there  be  any  fault,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the 
light  is  rather  too  far  extended  along  the  dra- 
pery of  the  Queen. 

F 2 
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No  XXV. 

KING  RICHARD  III. 

ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Northcote,  R.  A. 


This  prefents  us  with  the  firft  meeting,  after 
their  Father’s  death,  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Tork,  The 
latter  has  been  brought,  with  fome  reludlance, 
by  the  Archhijhop  and  Lord  Haftings^  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  their  Uncle,  Glocefter^ 
who,  with  a malicious  anticipation  of  his  future 
wicked  purpofes,  rejoices  to  fee  them  in  his 
power,  and  welcomes  the  fweet  Boy  with  the 
hypocritic  cant  of 

“ How  fares  our  Coufin,  noble  Lord  of  York?” 

We  may  obferve  the  innocent  falutation  of  the 
Children ; and  the  contrail  between  the  villainy 
of  Glocefter^  and  the  manly  opennefs  of  Lord 
Haftings:  this  latter  we  mull  not  filently  pafs 
over.  The  w^hole  Figure  is  exquifitely  managed ; 
but  the  left  elbow  is  one  of  thofe  wondrous 
efforts  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  that  make  us 
doubt  whether  we  may  believe  our  eyes.  The 
Archbijhop^  with  uplifted  looks,  feems  prophe- 
tically to  lament  the  fate  which  befell  thefe  little 
Innocents,  and  which  we  fliall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  at  No.  XXVII. 

(No.  XXVI.  being  the  fame  Subjedl  as  the 
preceding,  treated  with  equal  fkill,  though 
on  a fmaller  fcale,  by  the  fame  Artift,  no 
comment  is  necefiary). 


No.  XXVIl. 
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No.  XXVII. 

KING  RICHARD  IIL 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  III. 
Painted  by  Mr.  Northcote,  R.  A. 


HERE  we  are  made  fpeftators  of 

The  moll  arch  deed  of  piteous  maflacre 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of — 

the  two  Royal  Children  murdered  in  the  Tower, 
as  they  lay 

— — ''  girdling  one  another 

Within  their  alabaftcr  innocent  arms.’* 

Sure,  had  the  Children  looked  like  thefe, 
and  Forreft  could  not  have  perpetrated 

— — this  piece  of  ruthlefs  butchery, 

“ Albeit  they  were  flelh’d  villains — bloody  dogs — ” 

for  having  done  the  deed,  they  might  well 
declare, 

We  fmother’d 

The  moft  replenifli’d  fweet  work  of  Nature, 

That  from  the  prime  creation  e’er  flie  fram’d.” 

Indeed  the  V/hole  of  this  Pidlure  deferves  that 
the  laft  two  lines  Ihould  be  applied  to  it,  with 
the  alteration  of  the  word  Nature  for  Art. 


No.  XXVHL 
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No.  XXVIII. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Painted’  by  Mr.  Kirk. 


THIS  Play,  which  by  fome  able  judges  is  not 
allowed  to  have  been  produced  by  Shakefpeare, 
is  of  fo  horrid  a nature,  that  it  is  little  known; 
and  the  Artift's  delicacy,  in  concealing  the 
bloody  ftumps  of  Laviniay  (whofe  hands  have 
been  chopped  off  and  tongue  cut  out)  will  rather 
tend  to  render  the  ftory  more  obfcure:  fhe  is 
purfuing  young  LuciuSy  who,  not  underftanding 
what  (he  wants,  is  afraid  of  her:  and  this  fear 
is  evident  in  the  Pi6lure.  When  we  know  the 
ftory,  it  becomes  difgufting;  and  till  we  know 
it,  there  is  little  intereft  excited;  yet,  as  the 
early  attempt  of  a young  Artift,  we  muft  com- 
mend a clafTic  elegance  in  the  draperies,  and 
fome  good  drawing  in  many  of  the  figures. 


No.  XXIX. 
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No.  XXIX. 

KING  LEAR. 

i 

ACT  1.  SCENE  L 
Painted  by  Mr.  Fuseli. 


LEARy  having  liftened  with  pleafure  to 
the  fulfome  proteftations  of  love  from  his  two 
elder  Daughters,  is  difappointed  that  his  favorite 
Cordelia  fhould  qualify  her  expreflions  of  attach- 
ment, by  faying, 

''  Haply  when  I fhall  wed, 

**  That  Lord  whofe  hand  mufl:  take  my  plight,  fliall 
carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty.’* 

He  flies  into  a moft  outrageous  paflion,  and 
fwears  to  banilh  her  for  ever.  The  faithful 
Kent  interpofes,  but  in  vain  5 and  he  is  repulfed 
with. 

Peace,  Kent ! 

Come  not  between  the  Dragon  and  his  wrath.” 

And  afterwards  he  again  cautions  him  in  thefc 
words : 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn — make  from  the  Ihaft.” 

Such  is  the  flory  : and  in  this  Pidture  we  are 
rather  to  look  for  the  Painter's  meaning,  than 

what 
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what  the  Canvas  has  exprefled  ; and  in  this 
view  we  fhould  declare,  this  is  one  of  the  boldeft 
effufions  of  a daring  pencil.  Lears  rage ; Kent's 
intreaty ; the  wicked  indifference  of  the  two 
fillers,  in  one  of  which  we  read  ambition,  in 
the  other  lafeivioufnefs ; all  deferve  attention. 
It  is  dangerous  to  recommend  moderation  where 
fo  much  fire  difplays  itfelf:  but  what  weobferved 
in  the  Italian  attitudes  of  No.  XIX,  is  in  fome 
meafure  applicable  to  Cordelia, 

Shakefpeare  makes  her  bear  her  fate  in  filence ; 
therefore  the  violence  here  reprefented  is  not 
warranted  by  the  text.  But  there  is  an  enthu- 
jQaftic  ardour  in  this  aflonifhing  Artifl,  which, 
while  it  delights,  will  fometimes  o’erflep  the 
modefl  bounds  of  nature or,  is  it  not  fur- 
prifing,  that  in  one  whofe  drawing  is  generally 
fo  corredl,  we  fliould  always  fee  the  fingers  bent 
back,  to  a degree  which  few  hands  can  ever 
rpeh'?  Yet  after  all,  we  had  rather  look  on  the 
extravagant  failings  of  fuch  an  Artifl,  than  the 
cold  corredlnefs  of  many,  who  have  no  enthufiafm 
to  hurry  them  from  a fervile  copying  of  Nature. 


No.  XX^. 
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. No.  XXX, 

KING  LEA 

ACT  III.  SCENE  IV. 
Painted  by  Mr.  West,  R.  A. 
mflorical  Painter  to  His  Majelly. 


IN  the  works  of  this  great  Mailer,  detradlioa 
feems  to  have  kept  full  pace  with  his  progrefTive 
excellence  ; and  the  wit  fo  often  laviflied  on 
his  Pidlures,  in  undeferved  cenfure,  has  ferved  to 
fpread  the  poifon,  making  its  venom  palatable. 

The  fcene  is  a Hovel,  into  which  Kmg  Lear 
and  his  Fool  are  perfuaded,  by  his  faithful  fer- 
vant  KeHt^  to  retreat,  to  take  fhelter  from  the 
dreadful  ftorm.  The  moment  chofen,  is  that 
where  Glocefter  enters  with  a torch,  and  finds  his 
Royal  Maker  in  a fit  of  madnefs,  tearing  off  his 
clothes,  juft  after  having  faid  thefe  words  to 
Edgar^  who  lies  half-naked  in  the  corner  : 

Here  be  three  of  us  that  are  fophiflicated  : thou  art  the 
thing  itfelf.  Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  fucU 
a poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.rr-OfF,  ofF,  you 
‘‘  lendings  : — Come,  unbutton  here,’^ 

True  Connoiffeurs  will  difcbver  admirable  con- 
trivance in  the  diftribution  and  contrail  of  the 
figures ; and  corredlnefs  in  the  defign,  need  not 
to  them  be  mentioned.  Yet,  had  thefe  been  Jefs 
attended  to,  the  expreftion  of  each  countenance 
would  fully  compenfate  for  any  trivial  blemifli. 
Who  can  look  upon  the  melting  features  of  the 
venerable  Kent^  bedewed  with  tears  and . rain, 
without  fympathifing  in  his  forrow  ? ]3ut  the 

G moil 
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moll:  aftonillilng  part  of  rhis  Pidure,  is  feen  in  the 
contrafted  degrees  of  real  or  affumed  madnefs. 
Obferve  the  frantic  rage  of  the  good  old  King; 
the  arch  leer  of  the  Fool^  crouching  under 
Glocefter\  and'  thefullen  artful  countenance  of 
Edgar,  who  fees  and  knows  his  father,  from 
whom  he  is  difguifed  under  ficlitious  infanity — 
yet  with  fuch  nice  obfcrvance  of  what  Shakefpeare 
wrote,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  this  madnefs 
be  counterfeit,  or,  by  long  feigning,  whether  it  is 
not  in  fome  degree  become  habitual. 

After  calling  the  attention  to  the  various  ex- 
cellencies of  this  Piece,  the  Bee  will  anticipate 
the  criticifm  of  thofe  who  delight  to  attack  the 
colouring  of  this  Artift.  It  is  difficult  at  firft  to 
fay  by  what  light  the  adlion  is  reprefented:  if 
by  that  of  day,  the  ftory  is  ill  told,  arid  the  torch 
is  ufelefs:  if  in  the  night,  the  light  of  a fingle 
torch  cannot  be  adequate  to  fuch  great  effedt ; 
befides,  the  ftrong  glare  of  blue  in  the  fky  is 
then  unnatural.  If  we  fuppofe  a fudden  fiaffi 
of  lightning  yields  the  light,  then  would  the 
flame  of  the  torch  become  invifible.  Thus  are 
we  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  confeffing,  the 
blue  ficy,  contraflcd  with  the  red  of  Glocefler’s 
drapery,  makes  the  general  eftedl:  hard  and 
gaudy,  without  warmth  or  richnefs  ; and  the 
pidture  feems  to  have  been  coloured  after  the 
manner  of  fome  good  Painters  of  Italy,  rather 
than  after  what  is  ever  feen  in  Nature.  But 
when  we  refledl  of  how  little  confequence  is 
colour,  compared  with  the  other  requifites  in 
which  this  Pidure  abounds,  we  fhall  be  fatisfied 
with  obferving,  that  the  Print  will  be  without  a 
fingle  fault. 


No.  XXXI. 
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No.  xxxr. 

KING  LEAR. 

ACT  V.  SCENE  III. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Barry,  R.  A. 

Profeffor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy, 


PERHAPS  no  Artift  in  this  kingdom  can 
better  defcribe  what  he  would  reprefen t than 
Mr.  Barry : witnefs  his  great  Performances  at  the 
Adelphi.  He  has  here  chofen  that  dreadful 
fcene,  when  Lear  enters  with  the  dead  body  of 
Cordelia : 

**  Howl ! howl ! howl ! howl ! O you  are  men  of  Hones ! 

»■'-  O fhe  is  gone  for  everl’’ 

The  figures  are  clafiically  habited;  and  thofe 
removing  the  dead  bodies,  are  admirably  drawn. 
Thelandfcape,  reprefenting  a Camp  near  Dover, 
when  Druidical  Temples  might  be  fuppofed 
ftanding,  is  beautifully  managed.  On  the 
whole,  it  will  make  a complete  Engraving:  but 
that  unnatural  colouring  which  difcovers  itfelf 
in  this  Artill’s  works,  makes  Lear’s  hair  a 
folid  mafs  of  alabafter;  and  fome  Wits  will 
perhaps  repeat  the  words  of  Lear,  and  fay — 
O you  are  m.en  of  fionel” — But  let  them 
refledl,  that  colouring,  however  beautiful,  is  the 
lead  requifite  of  a good  Pidure  ; and,  for  thofe 
intended  for  Engravings,  it  is  of  no  confequence 
at  all, 

G 2 
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No.  XXXII. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

ACT  I.  SCENE  V. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Miller. 


DURING  the  Mafquerade,  Romeo,  in  the 
Jiabit  a of  Pilgrim,  firft  fees  Juliet,  and  falls  in 
love  with  her;  on  the  other  fide  of  the  piece, 
^ihhalt  and  Capulet  difpute  whether  Romeo 
fhould  be  permitted  to  continue  at  the  ball:  in 
the  back  ground  we  fee  Dancers,  &c.  This 
Pidlure  is  of  the  clafs  we  called  intermediate; 
but  forms  a pleafing  variety  to  thofe  of  that 
defeription,  by  prefenting  a rich  feenery  of 
Architedture,  inftead  of  Landfeape,  for  the  back 
ground.  It  is  a bufy,  pleafing  fpedbacle  of 
elegance  and  mirth. 
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No.  XXXIII. 

\ 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  ' 

A C T IV.  S C E N E V. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Opie^  R,  A. 


JULIET,  having  drunk  the  draught  pre- 
pared by  the  Friar,  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  dead : 
Paris,  her  intended  bridegroom,  is  bending  over 
her ; Lady  Capulet  and  her  Hnfband  ftand  in- 
confolable ; while  the  Friar,  ftretching  forth  his 
hand,  checks  their  immoderate  grief,  with 

Peace,  ho ! for  fiiame ! Confufion’s  cure  lives  not 
In  thefe  confufions : Heaven  and  yourfelf 
“ Had  part  in  this  fair  maid:  now  Heaven  hath  all, 

“ And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid.” 

Theexquifite  contrivance  by  which  the  lifelefs 
Juliet  is  made  the  leading  objedl  of  the  Piece, 
while  every  other  keeps  its  proper  place  with  full 
effedl  and  expreflion,  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired. We  mud  here  obferve,  too,  that  by  the 
great  breadth  of  fhade  on  one  fide  of  the  Picture, 
and  bringing  all  his  lights  to  the  other,  and  not 
fo  much  as  ufual  towards  the  centre,  this  Artift 
feems  to  have  fcorned  the  fervile  accommodation 
of  what  is  generally  called  Balance  of  Light  and 
Shade : nor  do  we  perceive  the  Pidture  to  be  the 
worfe  for  the  bold  attempt.  In  point  of  efFedI, 
it  is  all  that  one  could  wim. 
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No.  XXXIV. 

H A M L E Tj 

PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 
ACT. I.  SCENE  IV. 

Painted  by  Mr.  Fuseli; 


THE  fpirit  which  didated  the  Scene  here 
reprefented,  feems  to  have  guided  the  enthu- 
fiaflic  pencil  of  the  Artift : the  whole  Pidture 
is  in  a great  fiyle  of  fublimity  and  horror : the 
fombre  colouring  freezes  the  blood  with  awe : 
in  the  Ghoft  we  fee 

■ ' — **  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 

In  which  the  Majefty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  feme  time  march. 

The  ftruggle  of  Hamlet  to  break  from  Hora- 
tiuy  has  given  opportunity  of  difplaying  the 
' Painter’s  knowledge  in  Anatomy : even  through 
the  drapery,  the  exertion  of  every  limb  feems  to 
confirm  the  words  of  Hamlet ^ where  he  fays, 

— — My  fate  cries  out, 

“ And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
“ As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion’s  nerve. 

“ Still  I am  call’d— Unhand  me,  gentlemen— 

By  heaven.  I’ll  make  a ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me.—' 

From  the  ingenious  pofition  of  the  Moon 
behind  the  helm.et,  we  are  delighted  with  its 
beams,  whether  dimly  playing  on  the  diftanc 
waves,  • or  glittering  with  ftrong  catching  lights 
on  the  armour  of  the  Ghoft. 
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